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LIFE OF AGRIPPINA THE YOUNGER. 
(Continued.) 


The emperor, conscious of the injustice 
to which Domitia had been a victim, yet 
too pusillanimous to interpose for her pre- 
servation, revolved in his thoughts the conse- 
quences of these proceedings. The warn- 
ings of Narcissus forcibly recurred to his 
remembrance: appalled and undetermined, 
with a view of diverting his anxiety, he made 
a tour to Sinuessa, celebrated for its baths, 
and for the salubrity of its aire Agrippina 
embraced this opportunity, when, absent 
from the court, she could more easily sur- 
round him with those devoted to her ser- 
vices, of perpetrating the crime she had 
long meditated. A poison was accordingly 
prepared by Locusta (celebrated for her 
skill in this pernicious art), and administer- 
ed to the emperor in his favourite dish.* 
The drug working slowly and causing a 
vomiting, it was feared by the empress that 
its effects might fail; when Zenophon, a phy- 
sician devoted to her service, introduced, 
under pretence of relieving the emperor; 


| and disgusted with the means by which he 


| 
self to the legions. Britannicus, the right: | 
ful heir, was held back by Agrippina, while | 
her son, who had, by bis promises, gained | 
the hearts of the soldiers, was proclaimed 
emperor. The precipitate decree reccived | 
from the senate, prepared for the occasion, | 
an immediate confirmation. The deceased | 
emperor was placed among the gods. Nero, 
alluding in sport to this circumstance, after- 
wards gave to a ragoo of mushrooms, the 
dish in which the poison had been prepared 
for his predecessor, the title of food for the 
gods. 
Agrippina, having thus reached the goal 
to which her views had been directed, deter- 
mined, in the wantonness of success, to 
avenge herself on those who had opposed 
her. Junius Silanus, surnamed by Caligula, 
the golden sheep, from the sweetness and 
, benevolence of his temper, great-grandson 
to Augustus, and pro-consul of Asia, was 
the first victim to her vindictive temper. 
His birth and amiable qualities had endear- 
ed him to the Romans, who, dissatisfied 
with the youth and inexperience of Nero, 


had ascended the throne, openly talked of 





a feather into his throat, dipped in a subtle 
and mortal venom. A few moments termina- 
ted the tragedy: Claudius expired, a victim 
to his own weakness, and the turpitude of a 
woman whom he had raised to the throne. 

His death was concealed for a time, the 
better to dispose the nation in favour of Ne- 
ro. The senate and consuls were ordered 
to offer up vows for the recovery of the em- 
peror, whose body was carefully covered: 
comedians were also sent for, the better to 
carry on the deception, under pretence of 
diverting him in his sickness. Agrippina, 
in the mean time, with feigned endearments 
and professions of sympathy, detained in a dis- 
tant apartment Britannicus and his sister. 
The report of the death of Claudius, not- 
Withstanding these precautions, spreading 
through the city, it was judged expedient 
that Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, the 
€aptain of the gaurds, should present him- 


* A ragoo of mushrooms. 


bestowing the empire on Silanus. To rid 
herself of this formidable competitor, the 
empress again had recourse to poison. 

Fidelity to his master had thrown Nar- 
cissus into prison, where, languishing in 
|misery, he voluntarily laid down a life be- 
|come odious and burthensome. His fate 
was not wholly unmerited: enriched by the 
‘miseries of the people, oppression and rapine 





ors, repelled with firmness his assumption. 
Seneca and Burrhus, differing’ in charac ‘ 
ter, yet acting In concert, aspired to cirect 


| the councils of the state, to supplant Pallas 


and humble his protectress, an occasion for 
which quickly occurred. The ambassadors 
of Armenia, on their arrival at Rome, de- 
manded an audience of the emperor, on bu- 
siness of national importance. A day was 
accordingly appointed for the conference, 
when Nero, seated on a throne, prepared 
to receive them in form. Agrippina, to 
whom her son was indebted forhis elevation, 
claimed a right of sharing with him the em- 
pire, and of taking her seat by his side on 
the present occasion. But Nero, whom his 
governors had taught to consider such a 


to the Roman dignity, determined to oppose 
her purpose. As the empress, with a majes- 
tic air, silently advanced towards her place, 
Seneca whispered to the prince to evade 
her intention. Nero took the hint, and com- 
ing down from the throne, as if to receive 
his mother, contrived, by compliments and 
affected civilities, to protract the time, till a 
frivolous pretence was invented to defer the 
audience. 

The preceptors of the emperor, in coun- 
teracting the influence of the empress, were 
not always scrupulous respecting the means 
they adopted. Their pupil having conceived 
a passion for a slave named Acte, they en- 
couraged his infatuation, with a view of op- 
posing to the ascendancy of his mother the 
blandishments of a mistress. Disorders, 





ihad left him but few friends. Other victims, 
marked for vengeance, were saved by the 
interposition of Burrhus and Seneca (the 
governors of Nero), who laboured to form 


tion of his mother. 


their pupil to virtue, and to curb the ambi-| 


which might have been foreseen, followed 
a policy so imprudent and pernicious: the 
|| emperor, whose passions were impetuous, 
and whose extravagance knew no bounds, 
determined, to the degradation of his rank, 
and the subversion of the laws of the em- 





Pallas, the favourite of Agrippina, left 
no means unessayed to ‘usurp over the 
mind of the young emperor the influence 
he had exercised over that of his prede- 
‘cessor; but his arrogant and severe man 
ners were but little suited to the temper 











\ of Nero, who, supported by his govern- | 

















| pire, to raise Acte to the throne. Incensed 
| and humiliated by a competitor so ignoble, 
1 Agrippina remonstrated with bitterness, and 
, harassed her son by censures and complaints. 
'| Opposition producing its usual effects, the 
| passion of Nero was inflamed, and the re- 


| proofs of his mother became intolerable: to 


measure as an innovation, and as degrading 
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rid himself of her persecutions, he talked 
of abdicatinge the throne; while, in their mu- 
tual upbraidings, truths escaped, which de- 
prived them of the public esteem. The city 
made sport of their dissemsions, and the 
court became a scene of confusion. 

Nero began at length to perceive the im- 
policy of this intemperate conduct, and to 
dread the dangers which might ensue from 


the irritation of a spirit like that of Agrip- l 


pina’s. Dissembling his sentiments, he af- 


] 
. . . ! 
fected to become indifferent to his mistress, | 


and to court a reconciliation with his mo- 


ther. The empress, deluded by his affecta-_ 


tion, was induced to condemn her past con- 
duct, and to Javish endearments on her re- 
pentant son. But the vanity of Nero threw 
him off his guard: Agrippina, perceiving 
that he was not the dupe of her pretences, 
and that he distrusted the motive of her 
caresses, resented his suspicions: their mu- 
tual disgusts were renewed and aggravated, 
and hostilities reconimenced. 


This showed itself openly, when the em- 


peror, ltaving sent to his mother a present 
of jewels and rich clothing, she haughtily 
commissioned the messenger to tell his 
master, that she acknowledged no obligation 
in recciving back from her son a part of the 
whole, which she had bestowed upon him. 
Nero, enraged at this contempt and defi- 
ance, avenged himself of the empress by 
dismissing from his service Pallas, her fa- 
yourite, on whom he had bestowed the of- 
fice of high-treasurer. The indignation of 
Agrippina on this insult knew no bounds: 


she threatened, in her wrath, to raise Bri-| 


tannicus to the throne, to conduct him her- 
self to the armies, to point him out to the 
legions as the son and rightful heir of Clau- 
dius, and to expose to the nation the criminal 
means by which Nero had usurped his in- 
heritance. To menaces she added reproaches 
the most bitter; it is even said, that, aban- 
doning herself to an excessive rage, she 
forbore not to add blows to invective and 
reproach. 

Nero was not unmoved by the vehe- 
mence he had provoked: Britennicus had 
arrived at an age to feel the injustice he 
suffered, and to render himself formidable 
to the oppressor: respecting the means by 
which he had been supplanted, he had, on 
the following occasion, recently betrayed 
his sentiments. A king being elected in 
sport, at an assembly, to rule the amuse- 
ments of the evening, the lot had fallen 
upon Nero, who, for the purpose of insult- 
ing the prince, had commanded him to sing. 


Britannicus complied with the mandate, 


and made the subject of his song, the 
-treachery by which he had been supplanted 





in the throne of his ancestors. The audi- 
ence appeared moved; the tyrant was con- 
founded; and from that moment determin- 
ed on the destruction of so danverous a ri- 
val. Another cause of jealousy, less impor- 
tant and more ridiculous, has been also at 
tributed to Nero: desirous of being admired 
for his excellence in vocal music. he could 
hot pardon Britannicus for possessing a 
more melodious voice. 
To be continued. 











For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 


CHAPTER VIL: 
| Continued. 
if 





Fear of detection, what a curse art thou! 
Griffith. 

Unseen perfection I could calm dismiss; 

Unmoved resign as yet untasted bliss; 

But that once seen, who hesitates to choose, 

And this, once tasted, *twould be death to lose! 
When the governess retired and the 
/ acute sensations that affected the bosom of 
| Altenheim had in some measure subsided, 
| he observed with surprise the affect Edi- 
tha’s story had upon Montaldo, who, perceiv- 

| ing the keen glance of Ferdinand fixed up- 
| on him, endeavoured to regain his compo- 
sure and eagerly inquired who Florival 
| Was. 
“ A noble, though low born youth;’’ re- 
plied Altenheim, “the son of the good wo- 
man in whose cottage we last night found 
shelter from the fury of the storm.” 

“ Are -you satisfied, my lord,” said the 
prince, “ that he is really the son of Min- 
da?” 

“ Perfectly satisfied, prince,’ returned 
the count; “ but wherefore did you ask that 
question, have you ever seen the youth!” 

“ Never,” rejoined D’Arinhault, “ but 
having partly heard the story of Minda from 
Geraldo, who knew her some years ago, I 
understood she had ne son, no child. But 
come, my lord, it was but a thought that 
struck me, let us leave this melancholy 
subject and talk of love and of Amelia. Be- 
lieve me, count Ferdinand, I expected not to 
meet such excellence at Altenheim, such 
transcendent charms. My union with the 
fair Amelia was projected, and has ~pro- 
gressed thus far, by interest, but I would 
found it on a purer motive, love. On my 
part it shall be solemnized by the most ar- 
dent and unchanging love, but on hers—” 

* It will be the same,” interrupted Aijten- 
beim, “ it wili be the same; I know my 
child, Pandolfo, know her heart untouched, 
f : rt . bar i 


we 
































a _ 
and tis therefore easy to comply with my 
desires. Besides she is dutiful, and my re- 
ests are with her commands. In two 
doys she shall be yours. Indeed, Pandolfo, 
i did entertain suspicions of your honour, 
and that malicious spirit—” 

“ Spirit!” interrupted Pandolfo, “ O! that 
spirit!” 

* What of that spirit?” cried Altenheim, 
severely, “ have you more knowledge of 
that spirit prince, than you are willing should 
be discovered!” 

“On my soul, no!” cried D’Arinhault; 
“but can I feel otherwise than miserable, 
while I am thus tormented for I know not 
what? No, my lord, I dread not the terrors 
of that visionary visitant, but that suspicion 
haunts the minds of all who know me; and 
yet by yonder skies I am as guiltless as the 
shapeless embryo.” 

“ Dismiss your fears, prince,” returned 
Ferdinand, affectionately, struck with the 
firmness and solemnity of Pandolfo, “ for I 
believe you innocent.” “ Tis true, I had re- 
solved to suspend the marriage, if that spi- 
rit again addressed me, but I am now re- 
solved it shall take place. The ghost has 
not kept her word, so no more, dear prince, 
but prepare for your marriage on the even- 
ing of the day after to-morrow.” 

“ You overcome me with this kindness,” 
said Montaldo, secretly exulting that he had 
so easily banished his suspicions from the bo- 
som of the count; but Altenheim was in such 
a state of uncertainty, that the most trifling 
circumstance would have been sufficient to 
arouse them again, as they were only 
smothered by the asseverations of D’Arin- 
hault and an ardent desire of uniting the 
houses of Pandolfo and Altenheim. Envelo- 
ped in a veil of mystery that surrounded eve- 
ry person with whom he was connected, and 
being unable to penetrate it, the proofs he 
had of Montaldo’s guilt were only presump- 
tive, and he thought it best to sacrifice his 
suspicions to his ambition. 

He now requested Pandolfo to excuse him 
while he hastened to prepare his child for 
the suddenness of her marriage, and conduct- 
ing him to the library, hastened to find Ame- 
lia and inform her of the happy event. The 
unfortunate maid had retired to her chamber, 
where the count found her in tears. These 
he attributed to the wrong cause, and thus 
addressed her: 

“ In tears, my love? this is indeed kind, 
| Weeping, 1 suppose, for the death of your 
unfortunate playfellow, the brave Florival. 
But come, these tears must »c withheld, for 
I have news of joy to tefl.” 





« Indeed, my father,” replied Amelia, “i 
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will be welcome; for I expected deathful 
tidings from you: Pandolfo—” 

* Will soon be yours, my daughter,” 
interrupted Ferdinand, exultingly. “ Mis- 
tress of D’Arinhault, you will be the pride 
and envy of all Germany, and be the means 
of rendering your father completely happy | 
and raising him to the summit of all earthly | 
grandeur.” 

Amelia gazed some moments on her fa- 
ther’s face, then seizing both hig hands with- 
in hers and falling upon her knees, in the 
utmost agony of feeling, besought him not to 
sacrifice her to a man she could not love: 
conjured him by her likeness to her mother 
not to destroy her happiness, and declared 
that death would be the consequence of an 
union with Pandolfo. Altenheim looked at 
his daughter some moments in silent severi- 
ty, then exclaimed: 

- “Base, degenerate girl! is all my hope 
thus blasted, all my fond solicitude repaid 
with such ingratitude? has my anxious love 
watched over thee from thy infancy, trained | 
thee in the paths of virtue and of honour, 
and procured thee a husband. worthy of thy 
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can call a blush into the cheek of my daugh- 
ter? So then the discovery is made; here is 
the cause of hatred to Pandolfo, here is the 
foundation for your aversion to a man you 
saw not till to days you love another, is it not 
so? Answer me!” 

“1 dare not, I never will haceilbi a false- 
hood to you, my father,’’ answered the terri- 
fied Amelia, “ I do indeed love another, but 
alas! —” 

“ Dare you avow it, then?” interrupted 
Altenheim. “ Base girl, undutiful, unhappy 
daughter! But mark me well, when the ti- 
ger receives his food from the fearful infant, 
when the wolf becomes the guardian of the 
sheepfold, when fire shall mingle with its 
liquid adversary, then hope to marry any one, 
except Pandolfo.” 

“ Alas! my father,” replied Amelia, “ your 
determination is, I fear, unnecessary, for Flo- 
rival is no more.” 

“Did I hear aright?” exclaimed Alten- 
heim. “ Florival! in love with my vassal!— 
I should bless the providence, that in remo- | 
ving him, has saved the honour of my house. 
My bosom burns with, shame, disobedient 





love, to see thee, dead to thy happiness and 
thy father’s honour, reject a prince’s offer!” 

“Ah! my father,” returned Antelia, 
“ what are the honours that await me, to the 
misery I shall be doomed to experience-with 
the guilty Pandolfo.” 

Altenheim started a few paces from her, 
and gazed upon her in fear and wonder, as 
he repeated, “ guilty! guilty!” 

“ Yes, my father,” returned Amelia, “ in 
that gloomy brow there is written dreadful 
villainy! he is guilty or I am greatly decei- 
yed.” 

“So then,” rejoined the count, “ your 
knowledge at last is nothing but suspicion.” 

“ Not so, my lordy’ answered Amelia. She 
then related the morning’s adventure, to 
which Altenheim listened with great ap- 
parent uneasiness, and when it was conclu- 
ded, stood some moments in mute astonish- 
ment. At length, arousing from his reverie, 
he demanded of Amelia whether it were 
really true? Amelia solemnly declared the 
fact and referred the count to Minda for a 
corroboration of what she related. Ferdinand 
stood some moments in meditation, and then, 

looking significantly at her, requested Ame- 
lia to tell him if her aversion proceeded from 
what she heard, or whether it had not previ- 
ously taken root in her bosom. She replied 
that it had, long before she saw him. 

“ Indeed!” cried the count, “and what 
was that aversion founded on??? Amelia trem- 
bled violently and a blush immediately over- 
Spread her features. “ Have I then touched 


girl; this was the guilt of D’Arinhault; he | 
was destined for your husband, and you had 
previously disgraced your father by an affec- 
tion for his slave, the son of an outlawed 
Spaniard!” 

“ Spaniard!” cried Amelia, but suddenly 
recollecting her promise to Minda, she 
checked herself and remained silent. The 
count stood for some moments torn by con- 
tending emotions, and at last, catching her 
in his arms, he exclaimed: 

“| forgive you, but sooner than I inten- 
ded; yes, to-morrow shall you be the wife 


| We can only say that Mr. 
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with a trembling hand, expecting to ascer- 
tain the fate of her beloved Florival; but 
what was her disappointment, her astonish- 
ment; hope, joy and expectation, when she 
read as follows:— 
Appeal, dear lady, to the humanity and 
generosity of Pandolfo; but should that be 
unavailing, seem to acquiesce in the wisues 
of your father; remembering that there is a 
friend, who vows to save you in the hour of 
peril. Be resolute. and rely on 
A FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 
To be continued. 
—_ +o 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LIV. 

The following essay, received front’ a 
new correspondent, of whose assistance we 
shall be always happy, might be commented 
on at considerable length, but as we have 
now neither time nor room, we must leave 
that entirely to the discretion of our readers. 
Tinderbox has 
here recorded many truths in his own way, 
Which deserve the most serious considera- 
tion. G. G. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han, she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. Burne. 
Mr. Gravity, 
Dear, Sir, 

I read every Cabinet as regularly as it 
appears, and to take them in a general way 
like them well enough: I ae of your 
plan much, but I have waite long and 
wished so ineffectually to see some subjects 
which it embraces’ touched upon, that 





of D’Arinhault. No answer, I am resolved.”’ 


ting agony. She threw herself upon the bed, 
and could only exclaim, “ Then I am un- 
done!” when she sunk into a state of insen- 
sibility. In this situation she was discovered 
by Minda, who entered the chamber with a 
letter in her hand, addressed to Amelia. She 
was greatly terrified on beholding her, 
and calling for E¢itha, assistance was imme- 
diately procured, which in a short time suc- 
ceeded, and the maid recovered. Minda im- 
mediately requested her to commend the 
absence of the servants, which bei.» done, 
she presented the letter, informing Amelia 
that a person, muffled up in a cloak, had ap- 
peared at the gate, and demanded to speak 
with her. She had hastened to him and re- 
ceived the letter, with an injunction to deli- 
ver it into the hands of the lady Amelia; he 
then instantly departed. 


Thus saying, Ferdinand immediately with- | 
drew, leaving Amelia in the most excrutia- | 


I have taken up the determination of trying 
whether or not I can manage some of them 
myself. 

One of these subjects which have been 
much neglected, or at least never spoken 
of by you with proper decorum, is that of 
the ladies. Now, Mr. Gravity, on second 
thought, I do not much wonder at your not 
painting the fair creatures in all their cap- 
tivating loveliness, knowing as I do, that 
you live with an old maiden aunt and 


very cooling to the fancy of a man like you. 
But at the same time lam convinced that 
you will cheerfully permit me to make a 
few remarks on the fair, and permit your 
readers to hear what I have to urge in their 
favour. 

Being a stranger to you, sir, I think it 
well enough to let you know that Lam quite 





a young man, and will therefore be allowed 
to have a right to say something of these 
matters,, when I declare to you that Lam 











, Upon asubject,” continued Altenheim, “ that | 





Amelia took the letter and parted the seal 





with the sweet creatures almgst every 
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evening of my life, and flatter myself that 
I know the minutest casts of their disposi- 
tions, as well as any man on the face of the 
earth. For instance, the other night I was at 
Mrs. Fribble’s, and her eldest daughter, who 
is one girl among five hundred thousand, 
tossed back her head on the chair, and 
declared in a melting tone that “ it was 
most direfully warm, and that their house 
was so close that it was as mtich as ever a 
body could do to breathe in it.” The fact 
is, | was quite incommoded by the cold, Mr. 
Gravity, for it’ was one of the sharpest 
evenings we have had this season: however, 
my discernment, which I am now proving, 
saw plainly that she wanted an airing; of 
course, sir, I breathed hard and said as I 
advanced towards her, “ pray, Miss Mary, 
have you any objections to take a little walk 
around the square? I think it would be of 
infinite service to you; besides it would be 
much cooler, for I confess I feel disagreea- 
bly warm myself. Mrs. Fribble, you certainly 
do permit Miss Mary to sew too much; 
Madam, her habitual industry will ruin her, 
she looks quite pale now, and I will venture 
to assert that before three years her consti- 
tution will be overthrown, and she will be- 
come consumptive; she is forever setting, 
Madam.” “ The girl will do it, sir,” said Mrs. 
F. “ in spite of all that I can say to her,” 
« O! yes,” observed Mary, “ I do sit a great 
deal, I know, but upon my word, Mr. Tinder- 
box, it comes so natural to me to sew that 
I cannot help.it.” 

Now the fact is, sir, Miss Mary has a no- 
tion, but how she got it I do not know, that 
industry is very pleasing to young men, and 
therefore talked to me in that style; but I 
think ita duty I owe to her, to declare that 
she has a’soul above snch lowlived pursuits. 
Sew indeed! she does not take a needle in 
her hard once a week; no, sir, novels are 
her delight, and I for furnishing her with 
them am almost doted upon. Such are her 
tasteful pleasures, walking, (but never with- 
out a beau, for a beau to a young lady is 
what.a cane is to an old man,) visiting and 
reading the above mentioned superlative 
species of compositions. Such conversation 
as the above is the most pleasing of any 
kind that can be made use of, for it teaches 
them to see that their superiority is observed 
by more than themselves, 

Since this eclaircissement has led me so 
far into the merits of Miss Fribble, I will 
give you a short sketch of her character. 
Her father is a blacksmith, and the distress 
of the poor dear little creature on this occa- 
sion wrings my very soul. I have known 
her, sir, to sit at the back window that over- 
looks their garden, and weep at this dreads, 
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ful affair till the very lilies began to wither 
in sympathy, and until 1 have been abso- 
lutely apprehensive of her impairing the 
power of her blue love-sparkling eyes. 
Poor thing, it is no fault of hers, and 1 try 
all 1 can to prove this to her, but her ele- 
vated soul, Mr. Gravity, disdains all recon- 
ciliation to it. She looks on her father, as 
every girl of spirit should do when their 
fathers happen to be mere tradesmen, with 
the most dignified contempt, and prove the 
truth expresed in the motto which (accor- 
ding to your custom) I have put at the top 
of my piece, most completely and potently. 
In so many delightful propensities do they 
excel the men, that to enumerate the tenth 
part of them would be an everlasting task. 
1 cannot however, refraim from mentioning 
some few of the most charming of Miss F.’s. 
In the first place she evinces her excessively 
refined taste for beauty in various ways: 
If she perceive a ribbon of an uncommon 
colour or peculiarly rich cast, hanging at a 
mantuamaker’s window, she wiil discover in 
it hundreds of elegancies and never is nor 
never can be satisfied until she has purchased 
it; here again is her nobleness of mind dis- 
played more forcibly than ever, for the more 
exorbitant the price, the more stedfastly is she 
bent on the purchase. Nothing can restrain 
her; it will be a handsome appendage to he: 
bonnet, and that is a sufficient reason for 
her, as it should be for every young lady of 
intellect. 

No part of the human character can we 
observe in them, without seeing it eminent- 
ly exalted above the groveling notions of 
men; and no attribute do they possess in a 
more superior degree, than independence 
vulgarly termed the love of contradiction. 
In this, Miss Fribble is a perfect pattern for 
her whole sex, and to evince it, regularly 
makes it a point to praise for beauty the 
most homely man of her acquaintance; for 
a fine voice, him who has in a manner no 
voice at all; for a fine person him who is 
short, clumsy, and, like Richard, “ sent into 
this breathing world scarce half made up;” 
for profound thought him who never thinks; 
for an accomplished young man, him who 
has just migrated among us from the im- 
penetrable forests of our western country, 
end who bears with him all the gloomy 
shades of countenance, behaviour and fancy 
that distinguish the Aborigines. Now all 
this, sir, I look upon as being an undenia- 
ble proof that they are made of more refined 
materials than we are, and were intended 
to hold the reins of society in their hands, 
which have been rudely- grasped from them 
by the designing rascality of man. 

_ Whoever reads this essay carefully and 











then denies these assertions must cither be 
immoveable by argument, or what is worse, 
must have shut his ears against conviction. 
Mr. Gravity, as astonishing as it may seem, 
I do nevertheless most candidly believe 
that there are not three fathers in this city, 
who can see things in their proper light, 
and they are therefore all anxious to rivet 
the attention of their daughters to the mon- 
astic exercise of the needle, or the pursuits 
of dull and stupid writing and arithmetic. 
Writing never was useful to them except 
in penning a love letter; but now the refine- 
ment of language and of thought, has ex- 
ploded them, and consequently all the claims 
of writing, on the fair sex, full completely to 
the ground; and as for arithmetic for a 
girl—sir, itis high time a reformation took 
place with respect to female education, it 
is shamefully neglected. Now, sir, I appeal 
to you, of what possible use can arithmetic + 
ever be to a young lady of fashion like Miss 
F.? Is it likely that they will ever stoop to ex- 
amine paltry shop bills, which scarcely ever 
exceed one hundred, or two hundred dol- 
lars ata time? It makes me mad, sir, to see 
their “ genius cramped over” such philo- 
sophic folly. No, sir, let them be instructed 
in the branches to which their superior 
nature inclines them; let their reading be 
entirely confined to novels and romances; 
iet them not see history; let them be taught 
how to dance; that is what will captivate; 
let them learn to play, even if it be but to 
drum (wich indeed has now become the 
most fashionable) on the piano forte; let 
these things be administered to them in the 
first style of elegance, and then will they 
shine forth in the sphere for which they 
were designed, and which, thanks to their 
good mothers and their own powerfui pro- 
pensities, they wiil fill in spite of ail the 
fathers in the world. I move (and scarcely 
a lady old nor young in this city but what will 
second the motion) that henceforth iathers 
have nothing to do with the education of 
daughters; let them attend to their dull 
minded sons, but let the airy fancied females 
be brought up by their mothers, of course 
very principally by themselves, and then, 
and not till then, Mr. Gravity, we shall see 
them what they ought to be. 
TIMOLEAN TINDERBOX. 


— 
Forthe Repertory. 
ON €ORSELETS. 
Mr. Editor, 5 
Iam a friend to’ satiréwhen it is intended 
to be productive of any good effect to the 
community; ¢c uently I read the com- 
munication of Solomon Salt-petre in your | 
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sixteenth number on the subject now before 
me, with much pleasure. But there are in 
the catalogue of human follies, some which 
have assumed such a position as to become 


‘invulnerable to ridicule; it then becomes 


necessary that plain spoken reason should 
assail them, and if they yield not to it, they 
must remain triumphant. One of these hab- 
its, which I rank in the aforementioned class, 
and which is now gaining ground rapidly 
among the softer sex, is that of wearing 
Corselets. Many persons are of opinion that 
this is too trifling for literary discussion: 
let them not harbour such an idea; it is 
aiding that which should be assisted by 
none; it is countenancing that upon which 
all should frown; it is giving ill advice to 
the fair. It is natural to suppose, and indeed, 
in many of their actions it is sufficiently ap- 
parent, that it would be the aim of the mem- 
bers of this portion of society to render them- 
selves agreeble to those of the other. Is it 
not then much to be wondered at that this 
practice, which is so much despised by all 
men, should nevertheless have thrown its 
magic so strongly around the ladies as to 
hold them the admirers of one of the most 
detestable and most despised of all fashions? 
What is the aim of their majortiy? Beauty, 
and admiration. What is the giddy fair one’s 
most delightful, most enrapturing wish? 
A lover. And can they expect by the vile 
distortions of vitiated taste ever to attain 
that which “ forsewore them in their 
mother’s womb,” that which is distributed 
by nature in her most capricious moments! 
or can they expect to gain admiration for 
pursuing a practice, the pursuit of which 
has been justly denounced! can they expect 
to have a lover pouring forth at their feet 
praises of beauty, when he beholds before 
him buta mass of low-thoughted deformity? 
The vain decorations of fashion the sensible 
will always despise; and all the admiration 
that will ever be offered at the shrine of the 
goddess of wasfiish waists, will only be the 
impudent flattery of butterfly fops, or the 
impure glances of designing libertinism. 
But let me not be thought to speak too 
harshly of the fair, when I assert that such 
appears now to be one of their most desir- 
abie objects: refer for one moment to their 
behaviour of late years, and blush for them. 
I have seen them flout at their chamber 


maids, after taking a long walk, for not be- | 


ing able to unbutton their dresses. Let us 
then, fora short time, lay aside their appear- 
ance in this invisible armour, and reflect on 
its consequences. 1 am not about to bring 
forward instances of young ladies’ deaths 
from the wearing of corsclets; out 1 am about 


to ask if such a%stubborn confinement of 

















so essential a part of the system be noi 
likely to produce effects ruinous to mortali- 
ty. I wish my readers to reflect if it be not 
likely to produce an increase of that mincing 
affectation in movement and in _ posture, 
which excites the languid emotions of sick- 
ening disgust. Why then is it so powerfully 
supported? The than of discernment will 
always look upon that being who endeavours 
to distort herself into her own notions of 
beauty as a moving statue of stupid dis- 
content and struggling deformity. Can it 
be possible that mothers are acquainted 
with corselets being one of the supernume- 
raries of their daughter’s dressing room? 
Can it be possible that their unnatural 
shapes should escape the observation of any 
one? How then can they escape the observ- 
ing pride of mothers? It is upon them we 
call to check the progress of this vice; it is 
| upon them we cail to direct their daughters 
| aright; we demand it, for it is to us they 
| belong, nor can the rising generation admire 
| nature contracted by canvass from native 
elegance into the circumference of a wed- 
ding ring; and maiden charms bereft of ali 
| their original softness, and décorated or rath- 
| hooped with unsyimpathising steel. 

TIMOTHY THOUGHTFUL. 

—»_ io 
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THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK III. 
(Continued.) 
ARGUMENT. 

Satan continues to describe the different countries; 
The mines of Saltzburgh; Smoland; Lapland; Peru; 
Chili; He declares not these alone to be his, but eth- 
ers unseen, and worlds yet uncreated; Offers them 
to the Saviour if he will worship him; His reply; He 





Satan; Heis again the fiend, and tumbles, writhing 
with agony, headlong from the mountain. 








Look next where lies a spot well worthy boast, 
And sparkling rich, broad Afvic’s winding coast; 
| Behold again where pearly Saitzburgh lies, 
| And Smoland’s bright Adelfors meet thine eyes; 
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Now in the north, a blissful sight behold, 705 |) 


jl Where frozen Lapland owns a mine of gold. 


| Turn now thine eyes, and in the westward view 
. Th’ exhaustless riches of unknown Peru; 
' From north to south her mines untouch’d remain, 





( And golden beauties dazzle all the plain. 710 
|| So heaven’s bright gems look effluent through the 
f night, 


? And fill the welkin with a cheerful light. 
| Lo! Chili now, along the western shore, 
f Contains abundance of the precious ore; 
| Observe the whole, how fair their glories shine; 715 
| These I can give, for these are only mine. 
|| Nor these alone, but countless numbers more, 
| Which through the distance we cannot explore, 
| Beside alt these, how many kingdoms wait, 
To learn from me, and me alone, their fate: 720 
| The East effeminate, deluded Greece, 
Now fondly nursed upen the lap of ease, 
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With conquer’d Europe and her conqueror Rome, 
From me alone expect to hear their doom; 

Far as the world, from north to southern pole, 725 
From west to orient, I command the whole; 
There’s not a nation on the earth appears, 

But owns my potence and my vengeance fears; 
Save this degraded spot, Judea named, 

For broils and blood and cruel faction famed; 730 
This, from thine eye scarce worth a single glance, 
A very atom in the great expanse. 
Yet even here my agents are employ’d, 

And, lull’d to safety, soon she’ll be destroy’d . 

Still not to these my right do I confine, 735 
Worlds unexplored in boundless space are mine; 
In mighty orbits round the sun impell’d, 

Which mortal eyes have never yet beheld: 

Millions of miles beyond the farthest star, 
Acknowledge me, obedient subjects are. 740 
Ev’n belted Jupiter submits to me, 

And distant Saturn owns my sovreignty; 

His seven pale moons but shed their borrow’d fire, 
By my permission and as I inspire; 

Beside these, millions not created yet, 745 
When called to being shall be my estate; 
Creatures unborn shall meet the light of day, 

But to adore, and own my sovereign sway. 

Count the small sands upon the ocean’s shore, 

My subjects number many thousands more; 750, 
To these add all that sparkle in the sky, 

| And these by countless millions multiply; 

| Still would you lack the numbers that obey, 

Bear my soft yoke and my imperial sway. 

And am not I, who thus can worlds bestow, 735 
| And rule the destiny of men below, 

An object worthy of unbounded love 

From mortal man and deathless hosts above? 
Speak, wretched creature, tell me, should not all 
Before my face, in adoration, fall? 760 
To him the list’ning Saviour lifis his eyes, 

And in commanding accents thus replies: 

He who created and inspirits all 

That live and move on this terrestrial ball, 
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resumes the God; Disappointment and despair of 




























| With all the worlds and creatures that you name, 
May humble love and adoration claim. 766° 
| Then, cried the fiend, I give the whole to thee, _ ry 
| If thou wilt, suppliant, bend the willing knee; ! 
, Will prostrate fall my presence now before, ¢ 
| Confess thy lawful sovereign and adore! 770° 

| O! now, what muse can paint the dreadful look 
Th’ all conquering Christ, with indignation, took; 

| The tott’ring mountain now begins to nod, 

| Trembling with fear as he resumes the God! 

| The lighVnings flash’d, the thunder’s threat’ning 
sound 775 


Broke through the air and shook th’ astonish’d 
ground! ¢ 


So when before he left the realms above, 
To guide the chosen people of his love, 
Tall Sinai trembled and express’d amaze, 
While round its summit flash’d the -light’ning’s 
blaze; 780 
And bursting thunders, through the startled air, 
Announced aloud th’ eternal One was there! 

The Tempter, finding his designs were known, 
| Swell’d his proud soul and broke a direful groan; 
Contending passions labour’d in bis breast, 78 
| When thus the Saviour: Spirit, once so blest, 
Now curst destreyer, man’s relentless foe, 
Father of sin and lord of fiends below, 

Tis written, let the sound distort each nerve, 
| God thou shalt worship, God alone shalt serve! 79) 
| Dide’t thou suppose thy guilty self unknown, 
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Or that I suffered friendless and alone? 
Thought’st thou no light within this body lies, 
Eternal blaze! to pierce thy close disguise? 
Within that bright deceit did I perceive 
The cruel fiend that lured submissive Eve! 
The once archangel who all Heaven defied, 
And the bright hierarchy spurn’d in pride; 
Who from the acme of perfection fell, 
And by th’ omnific power was hurl d to hell! 
Get the hence, Satan, to despair and fire; 
Thus love subdues and thus must hate expire! 
Like bursting thunder this dread sentence fell, 
Nor struck the traitor only, but his Hell! 
The ‘Tempter tumbled in relentless pangs, 
And as he fell, resumed his dreadful fangs; 
Again the adder, emblem of despair, 
Curled his thin body through the flaming hair, 
Ilis native wings on either shoulder hung, 
And nauseous air around the mountain flung; 810 
The beainy helmet left his fearful head; 
And from his breast the bright ensigna fled; 
No more angelic beauties various shine, 
To prove the false, dissembling fiend, divine; 
For balmy sweets that lovely fragrance shed, 
Sulphureous vapours play’d around his head; 
The hissing viper sandal’d both his feet, 
And the whole devil stood again complete. 
Down from the rock the fiend detected fell, 
And.as he roll’d burst forth a dismal yell. 
Increasing terrors fill his pallid soul, 
Increasing torments o’er his bosom roll. 
In falling, many a wound his body bore, 
Which, as he sunk, the craggy mountain tore; 
Till near the base, when with tremendous sound, 
He sunk to earth and shook the frighted ground. 
Writhing he lay, on object of despair, 827 
And breathed his. anguish to the heedless air; 
His bosom labours and his foaming ire 
Bursts from his mouth sulphureous floods of fire. 
So when the breast of proud Strombalo swells, 831 
And the hot lava to the top impels, 
Forth from the moutli the burning ruin hastes, 
And the rich plain of smiling verdure wastes. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
ODE TO WAR 


Harsh and shrill the clarion sounding, 
Swells the tumult from afar, 
Steed gainst steed, impetuous bounding, 
. Danger, timid fear astounding, 
Mark the mad array of war! 


Hosts armipotent engaging, 
Deeply groans the lengthen’d strife, 
. While, within each breast is raging 
Thirst for conquest, but assuaging 
With the ebbing tide of life. 


Peace, which lately smiled resplendent, 
Flics the carnage cover’d plain, 

And bright joy her fair attendant, 

On her balmy smiles dependent, 
ilides him at the sight of pain! 

Hideous fury, wildly gleaming, 
Stalks in desolution’s van, 

Cursed ambition unbeseeming, 

(Rapine, and oppression teeming,) 
Onward goads the dismal clan. 


No hard scenes, soft pity blending, 
She, alas! is drown’d in blood! 

















Whilst atwixt the foes contending, 
Dark despair his form distending, 
Rides upon the ensanguin’d flood. 


Gilded banners proudly flying, 
Lead to death and dread alarms; 
And with glory’s call complying, 
Over heaps of dead, and dying, 
Fierce enthusiasts close in arms. 
As, two adverse waves reclining 
On the chaff’d and stormy main, 
Both, in one huge surge combining, 
And with bellowing fury joining, 
Neither, doth itself regain. 
Thus, convuls’d by phrenzy’s fire, 
Shrieks discordent rend the air, 
Thus, when slaught’ring troops retire; 
Check’d in victory’s desire, 
Are they of their loss aware. 


Those braye ranks once overflowing, 

Now are shorne by war’s fell hand, 
Those choice hearts, with love once glowing, 
Kindest blandishments bestowing, 

Now are chill’d by death’s cold wand. 


Despots view this loathsome pressure, 
Caused by lawless wish for sway; 
View, of man the base erasure, 
Then, let each tyrannic measure, 
Peirce your bosoms with dismay. 
LOTHARIO. 





For the Repertory. 
STANZAS, 
While the Evening invites us to woo. 


Haste, Haste, dearest Nannie, cried Charley awa’, 
The bells are a ringing and for us do ca’; 

The bairns are asleep and I’ll hasten with you, 
While the evening invites us, dear Nannie, to woo. 


Nay, nay, my dear laddie, I canna consent, 

Lest when we are married your choice you repent; 
Ah! then, my dear Charley, what then should I do, 
No more would the evening invite us to woo. 


No, no, my dear lassie, dispel a’ thy fear, 

To Charley’s fond heart none but Nannie is dear; 
1 vow while I live, that I breathe but for you, 
Then haste while the evening invites us to woo- 


No, no, my dear Charley, remember the day, 
When Moggie you kiss’d, lad, when I was away; 
If then we should marry and you prove untrue, 
No more wouid the evening invite us to woo. 


Then, then, a farewel I bid Nannie my dear, 
When Charley is dead, ah! refuse not a tear, 
To the mem’ry of him who died, lassie, for you, 
Whe refused, though the evening invited to woo. 
Stay, stay, my dear laddie, she cried, with a smile, 
You know I was joking, my love, all the while; 
I vow while I live that I breathe but for you, 
We'll wed, while the evening invites us te woo. 

; VALERIAN. 
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For the Repertory. 


MY WISHES. 
To rove, alone, at-early dawn, 
While Flora skirt’s the verdant lawn, 
With flowers of brightest hue; 
While the gay warblers chaunt their lays, 
And Phebus throws his lucid rays 
Along the fields of dew. 
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Or on the banks, by Schuylkill’s side, 
Set lisi’ning to the murm’ring tide, 
As’t gently flows along; 
And there in silence court the muse, 
Or Chatterton; or Gray peruse, 
Or Ramsay’s merry song. 


With Thompson, Young, and Pope to soar,” 
Or trace the lines of Milton o’er; 


But pause at Beattie’s name; 
Whose mournful muse I hold most dear, 
While the soft winds would dry that tear 
Which sympathy should claim. * 
Or while the sun’s last fading gleam 
Looks fainter o’er the limpid stream, 
Do thou my soul inspire 
Apolle, lend thy dulcet aid, 
Come, sit beneath the cypres shade, 
And “sweep the sounding lyre.” 
Come, pour thy soft melodious lay, 
As in the west declines the day, 
Impart thy notes to me; 
While I forget the fiecting hour, 
Listen to thy Olympian power, 
And strive to rival thee. 
CELORIMON. 
— 
For the Repertory. 

Extempore lines written upon discovering in a 
corner of a note, written by a beautiful girl, 
the ominous and angry French words, “ La 
Guerre.” 

Why, Hannah, cruel war declare 
*Gainst me, who merit not your hate? 
Is it a crime to love thee, fair? 
I’m guilty—Such, alas! my fate. 
Angelic, interesting maid, 
Than all thy beauteous sex, much more 
I loved thee once. If war’s thy trade, 
Rage on; thee now I must adore. 
LEANDER, 
— + = — 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


A multitude of improvements are made, 
making, or proposed, in our country, at the 
present period. But there is one species of 
improvement very much neglected, which 
would contribute more to our wealth, liberty, 
and happiness, than any or all the rest, and 
which would in a great degree, eventually 
bring all the rest with it. I mean the im- 
provement of ourselves; intellectual and mo- 
ral improvement. 

This sort of improvement weuld contri- 
bute immensely to our wealth. It is easily 
seen what a great bar ignorance and stupidi- 
ty are in the way of beneficial farming, manu- 
facturing, or commerce. Knowledge and in- 
genuity, skill and invention, enable their 
possessors to work in the light, instead of 
groping about and striking away in the dark; 
they make those who have them hundred 
eyed and thousand handed. Another point of 
view. Intellectual and moral improvement 
would enable and dispose the people to 





) choose good rulers; goodtulers would make 
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good laws and pursue wise measures. Now 
that good or bad laws, wise or foolish mea- 
sures affect the prices of our crops and the 
wealth of our country, he must be a most 
ignorant fool who does not perceive. 

Moral improvement would increase our 
wealth, in many other ways, and very greatly. 
There are, for instance, in the United States, 
a multitude of idle, or half idle men, womens 
and children, that can and ought to work, to 











do business of some kind or other. Moral 
improvement would make all these indus- 
trious and active. What an immense profit 
tothe country, when all these drones, instead 
of eating the honey of the working bees, 
should make honey themselves, and help to 
fill the hive! The stings of conscience, or 
even the smell of the brimstone match of 
contempt, would soon make them busy in 
collecting the sweets of some blooming field 
or some fragrant flower. 

Take another case. How many hundred 
thousand of drunkards or drinkards are 
there among our seven millions of people? 
What an immense, unn ecessary expense 
for liquid fire! How much time and labour 
is lost! How many labourers spoiled or kil- 
led! How much sickness, how many deaths 
and how many poor thrown on the towns, 
from drunkenness! Well, suppose all these 
drunkards to become sober men, the com- 
munity would be gainers to an incalculable 
amount. To introduce a race of sober men 
instead of grog bruisers, wine guzzlers, and 
whiskey barrels, would be a far more profit- 
able improvement than the full introduction 
of English sheep and cattle, or even that of 
Merinos. To make all the idle work, and 
drunkards sober, would contribute more to 
the commonwealth than spinning jennies and 
steam engines, than any or allof the new 
manufactures mentioned in secretary Gal- 
Jatin’s report. 

If any of your female readers, Mr. Sher- 

man, should have glanced their eyes upon 
my communication, I hope they wiil indulge 
me with a moment more of patience and a 
pardon while I say that moral improvements 
would promote manly plainness, simple, lady 
like elegance, and rational economy, instead 
of childish show, play-acters’ dissipation, 
courtezan’s finery, and mad extravagance. 
What an emense saving here! By following 
fashion and exhibiting show less, while they 
Consulted durable elegance and substuntiue 
benefit more, a multitude of families migh: 
curtail their expense and become one more 
independent, respectable, happy. By such a 
revolution there would be « great saving in 
the articles of duns, lawsuits, costs of court 
prisons, white-washings, kc. kc. 


| in a state of continual alarm, and more than 


make men hopest and peaceabie, instead ot 
rogues, rascals and robbers. It would put 
an end to ‘quarrels and Jaw-suits, decrecs 
and orders, armies and wars, Algerines by ‘4 
sea, and Arabs by land. A glorious improve- 
ment surely. A vast saving! An immense 
gain. Trenton Federalist. 
rr 


CHARACTER OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 











History presents few instances of greater 
valour and magnanimity, than are displayed 
in the character of Opechanchanough, an 
Indian chief. Bold, artful, insinuating; skil- 
led in dissimulation and intrigue, he for ma- 
ny years kept the early settlers of Virginia 


once menaced them with destruction. Al- 
though so decrepid by age as to be unable to 
walk, he commanded in person, and directed 
from the litter on which he was borne, the 
onset and retreat of his warriors at the dread- 
ful massacre of 1641, which almost extermi- 
nated the colonists. The excessive fatigues 
of this campaign completed the wreck of his 
constitution. His flesh wasted away; and his 
sinews lost their elasticity; so that the eye- 
lids hung over the balls and obscured their 
sight. In this forlorn condition, bending un- 
der the weight of years, and worn out by 
the hardships of war, he was surprised, ta- 
ken captive, and carried to James-Town, 
where he was basely shot by one of the sol- 
diers appointed to guard him. 
To the last moment, his courage remained 
unbroken; like the staff of Moses, it sup- 
ported him in adversity and prosperity, in 
sickness and in death. Just before he expir- 
ed, “ he heard,” says the historian, “ an un- 
usual bustle in his prison. Having ordered 
his attendants to lift up his eyelids, he dis- 
covered a number of persons crowding 
round him, for the purpose of gratifying 
an unseasonable and cruel curiosity. The 
dying chief felt this indignity with a keen- 
ness of sensibility the more violent, as it 
was new and unforeseen. It was a burst of 
passion, a momentary ascendancy of nature 
over the habits of education, and its exhibi- 
tion and effect must be acknowledged to 
correspond with the greatness of the occa- 
sion. Without deigning to notice the intru- 
ders, he raised himself from the earth, and 
with a voice and tone of authority command- 
ed that the governor sheyid be ‘mmediately 
called in. When he made his appearance, 
Opechanchanough scornfully told him, “ had 
it been his fortune to have taken Sir Willium 
Berkeley prisoner, he would not meanly 
have exposed him as a show ‘to his people.” 
What nobleness of spirit! What matculess 
ieroism! At the age of an hundred years; 








Once more, moral improvement would 





re 


ve; lis Courage was unsubdued, ‘The pros- 


pect of power and incentive of example, are 
the usual sources of splendid actions; it re- 
mains for the truly great soul to preserve its 
equanimity in the gloom of dungeons and 
embrace of death 

The exploits of this extraordinary man in 
the vigour of life are unknown to us. We 
saw him only for a short time on the edge 
of the horizon; but from the lustre of his de- 
parting beams, we may easily conceive what 
he was in his meridian blaze. Geo. Jour. 

re 

A gentlemen having missed his way, for- 
tunately overtook a boy going with a quan- 
tity of tar to mark his master’s sheep. The 
gentleman asked the road to ~; but 
was directed by so many windings and 
turnings, right and left, that he agreed to 
take the boy behind him on the horse, as he 
was going near to the same place. Finding 
him pert and docile, he gave him, as they 
rode on, some wholesome advice relative to 
his future conduct, adding occasionally, 
“ Mark me well, my boy.” “ Yes sir, (said 
he) I do.” However, he repeated the inj unc- 
tion so often, that the boy at last cried out, 


“ Sir, I have no more tar.” 
— 


A certain vicar of a facetious turn, walking 
late one evening, met his curate highly ela- 
ted with the juice of the grape. Oh, ho, Mr. 
‘Tl wangum, says the vicar, from wuence come 
you? Why I don’t know, doctor, says he, I’ve 
‘been spinning it out with neighbour Free- 
port. Ay, quoth the doctor, and now I per- 
ceive after your spinning it out, youare now 
finishing the work by reeling it home. 

—__—— 

An abbe, remarkable for his parsimony, 
happened to be in company where a charita- 
ble subscription was going round. The plate 





Louis d’or. The collector, not observing it, 
came to him a second time. “ I have put in,” 
said he. “If you say so I will believe you,” 
returned the collector, “ though Ldid not see 
it.”’ “ J did see it,’’ cried old Fontenelle, who 
was present, “ but did not believe it.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We are weil pleased with the poetry of 
T. W. W. but we have always been averse 
to publishing an acrostic, particularly when 
it exposes the name of a lady. 





The extemporaneous verses of Leander 
we publish as a very happy effusion. 
An Elegy upon a Printer, by Alexis, shalt 





blind, unable to stand; wounded and a cap- 


appear jn our next. 


was brought to him, and he contributed his - 
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From the Richmond Enquirer. 

The following are the observations which I 
have made on the apparent situation of the comet 
now visible. The distances between it and the fix- | 
ed Stars were ascertained by a good Hadley’s | 
octant, and the right ascensioffs, &c. were obtain- 
ed from a celestial globe, not having at present 
Icisure to make the necessary calculations in 
spherical trigonometry for that purpose. 


Saturday, 7th Sept. half past 7 at night. 


Distances. Dez. Min. 


Polar star, 50 15 
wae owe, FS 21 35 
Visa Major ¢ Gamma, 16 28 
Right ascension, 161 30 

Declination north, 41 


Longitude, 4 signs 23 degrees. 





Latitude, 30 30 
Distance from the sun, 34 15 


Wednesday, 11th Sept. half past seven at night. 








Distances. Deg. Min. | 
Polar star, 48 50 | 
(Alpha, 20 10 | 
. ; Beta, 14 44 
Ursa Majors ¢ iamma, 13 23 
LEta, 27 23 
Arcturus, “43 AS 
Right ascension, 165 
Declination north, 42 45 


Longitude, 4 signs 28 degrees. 
Latitude, 34 
Distance from the sun. 37 45 


Friday, 135th Sept. half past seven at night. 


Distances. Dex. Min. 
Polar star, 48 5 
Alpha, 19 35 
trsa Major's Beta, 14 4 
Gamma, 12 15 
- Right ascension, 168 3 
Declination north, 43 45 
Longitude, 5 signs. 
Latitude 35 
Distance from the sun, 39 30 
Saturday, 14th Sept. half past seven at night. 
Distances. Dez. Min. 
Polar star, 47 50 
Alpha, 19 12 
‘er ‘ Beta 14 3 
Ursa Major4 Gamma, 11 42 
Eta, 24 23 
Arcturus, 42 26 
Right ascension, 169 
Declination north, 44 


Longitude, 5 signs 45 minutes. 


Latitude, 35 45 
Distance from the sun, 40 SO 
Sunday, 15th Sept. four in the morning. 
Distances. Deg. Min. 
Alpha, 19 10 
Uysa Major 5 Beta, 14 1 
Gamma, 10 35 
Alpha of orion, 82 15 
Sirius canis major, 88 55 
Procyon canis minor, 63 55 


With respect to the changes which have taken 
place in the comet since first observed, its bright- 
ness as likewise its tail have considerably increas- 
él. 

Whether this comet be one of those which have 
a periodical return, is extremely uncertain; I do 
not find (hat it corresponds exactly with any on 


record. From its situation and appearence seve- 
ral conclusions may however be drawn. 
1st. That its ascending node is in Leo, and its 




















gescending node is ip Sagitarius- 





2d. That the atmosphere of the comet is either 
extremely dense, or that the comet is removed at s 


much greater distance than Jupiter from the sun; ( Iiierments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
for as the comet is enlightened by the sun in like | 


manner as the planets, it would be equally bright | 


as Jupiter were it at the same distance and not 
obscured by a dense atmosphere. On account of 
the great apparent magnitude of its body it is 
however more probable that its distance from the 
earthis much less than that of Jupiter, and that 
a dense atmosphere and not its distance causes its 
obscurity. Its effect upon the globe will principal- 
ly depend upon its distance from the earth when 
passing the descending node. 

Doctor Halley in speaking of the comet of -1680 
says, “had the earth then been in the part of her 
orbit nearest to that node, their mutual gravita- 
tion must have caused a change in the plane of 
the orbit of the earth and in the length of our 
year, and that if so large a body with so rapid a 
motion as that of this comet were to strike against 
the earth, a thing by no means impossible, the 
shock might reduce this beautiful frame to its 
original chaos.” 

Mr. Whiston attributes the universal deluge to 
the near approach of a comet. His opinion was 
“ that the earth passing through the atmosphere 
of the comet, attracted therefrom great part of the 
water of the flood; that the nearness of the comet 
raised a great tide in the subterraneous waters, 
as that the outer crust of the earth was changed 
from a spherical to an oval figure.” Thus he ac- 
counts for trees and bones of animals being 
found at very great depths in the earth. 

As the most remarkable comets have been gene- 
rally attended with extraordinary tides and tem- 
pests, it were to be wished that those who have 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
September 21, 7811. 


from the 14th to the 21st September. 


Diseases. ad. ch. 














an opportunity would be particularly careful in 
noticing such natural phenomena as may take 
place during the appearance of this comet. Such 
an opportunity may not again present itself for 
many years. JOHN WOOD. 


Richmond, Sept. 15. 


———i 

Jeremiah Baily, of E. Marlborough township, 
Chester county, Penn. has obtained a patent for 
a very useful and simple machine for elevating 
and conveying grain or meal by means of blowing 
or suction. This machine has been tried and 
found to answer the most valuable purposes. Some 





of its superior advantages are that in the first | 
place it does not cost one fifth as much as Evan’s. 

It is not liable to get out of order; requires but | 
little force, as there is no friction. It cleans the | 
wheat, cools the flour, and delivers it at the bolt- 
ing hopper without rubbing, and is so easily adapt- 
ed to any situation as to be applied to raising 
salt, grain, &c. out of the hold of a ship, either at 
high or low water, and delivering it into a store, 
at the rate of 500 bushels an hour, by (the force of 
one horse. This machine is now in operation at 
J. Baily’s and Divid Dickey’s mills, in Chester 


Diseases. ad. ch. 

Cholera Morbus © 4 Fever, scarlet 1 0 

Consump. of lungs 8 2 Hives 0 4 

Convulsions 0 2 Inflam. of brain 0 1 

Decay 1 0 Inflam. of stomach 1 0 

| Dropsy of the breast0 1 Infam. of liver i fi 

| Dropsy in the brain 0 2 Locked jaw QO 2 

Dysentery 3 2 Small pox, natural 1 0 

Drowned 1 O Sullborn 0 1 

Debility 1 0 Teething 0 2 

Fever. 0 1 Unknown 1 0 

Fever, intermittent 1 0 — 

Fever, remittent 27 28 
Fever, bilious 0 4 

Fever, malignant 2 0 Total 55 
Fever, typhus 4 0 
Of the above there were, 

Under 1 11 Between 50 and 60 4 

Between 1 and 2 4° 60 70 3 

2 5 6 70 80 3 

5 10 6 8&0 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 7 100 110 0 

30 40 7 ie 

40 50 3 Total 53 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerks. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 
7 


September 16 65 70 
17 71 76 77 
18 72 78 82 
19 74 77 79 
20 69 70 70 
Q1 63 64 65 





JOSEPH HUTTON 
NFORMS his friends and the public that his 
voom, No. 64 Lombard street, will be opened 
on the 15th of October for the purpose of evening 
tuition, from six until nine o’clock. It is his inten- 
tion to limit his number, the advantages of which 
need no comment. 


—_" 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subs 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
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county. 






country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven. subseribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re4 
ceived ut this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Ree 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
near St. Mary’s church. 
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